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MADAME HEGLON. 


Our frontispiece this month consists of a 
portrait of Madame Héglon, reproduced from 
a photograph by Reutlinger, of Paris. She is 
here depicted as the mezzo-soprano in M. 
Rousseau’s opera “‘La Cloche du Rhin.” 
During the seven years that she has been 
connected with the Paris opera she has created 
principal véles in M. Lefévre’s ‘“‘ Djelma,” in 
Mlle. Augusta Holmes’s “‘ La Montagne Noir,” 
in M. Xavier Leroux’s “ Vénus et Adonis,” 
and in M. Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila.” 
It was in the last named opera that she 
produced her greatest effect, and we have it on 
the best authority, her own, that she prefers 
Dalila to any other of her impersonations. 
Those who were privileged to witness her 
performance as Anne Boleyn in Saint-Saéns's 
“ Henri VIII.” (produced at Covent Garden 
at the close of this season), can well understand 
the irresistible grace and fascination with 
which she invested Dalila. Her Anne Boleyn 
reflected some of the subtlety of that great 
creation. 

Madame Héglon made her début as Maddelena 
in ** Rigoletto,” and subsequently was selected 
by M. Saint-Saéns to play Frédégonde in the 
opera of that name, which he completed for 
his friend Guiraud. Last winter she played 
the Queen in Goldmark’s “ La Reine de Saba,” 
at Monte Carlo, and she is engaged to fill the 
part of Pyrrha in M. Paul Vidal's forthcoming 
opera ‘‘ Gautier d’Aquitaine.”’ 

Marie Méyrianne Héglon, to give her the 
fullest name by which she desires to be known, 
was born in Brussels, and is of Belgian 
nationality. At the age of seventeen she 
married, but in a year’s time she became a 
widow. She at once proceeded to study hard 
for the musical profession, though as a girl 
she was already more than proficient both as 
vocalist and pianist. Under Opin, under 
Mme. Rosina Laborde, and finally under 
Criticos, the eminent Paris professor, she 
worked for some time, until, having attracted 
the attention of M. Saint-Saéns, she was 
introduced by him to M. Gailhard, the Director 





of the Paris Opera, where she received her 
first engagement. 

Mme. Héglon has, in private life, what 
may be described as a sunny character. She 
possesses the gift, so ag | vouchsafed to 
women, of a keen sense of the ridiculous. 
Dignified but affable, she combines the lively 
assurance of an Artist with the manners of a 
Princess. 








CURRENT NOTES. 


Unper the heading “ As others see us,” two 
diametrically opposed views of our remarks on 
Miss Ruth Vincent will be found in another 
column. They make pleasant reading as an 
example of wide divergence between expert 
opinions. For an introduction to the Non- 
conformist Musical Fournal we are indebted to 
the patient research of the indefatigable Messrs. 
Romeike and Curtice. 2 

* 

THE disposition of the late Johannes Brahms's 
personal estate seems likely to remain undecided 
for some time. He left a matter of some 
£23,000, but whetber this sum is to be devoted 
to charities, in which he is known to have 
taken considerable interest, or to be shared 
among his relations, is at present very doubtful. 
His relations dispute the existence of any 
formal will, and, therefore, of any valid bequest. 
It is computed that two or three years at 
least must elapse before the Law Courts can 
give their ultimate decision. 

4: 

Mr. Rosert Newman’s fourth season of 
Promenade Concerts opened on August 27, 
and it promises to be of unusual interest. It 
is announced, to start with, that to such a 
pitch of excellence has the orchestra attained, 
there is no individual member who is not 
capable of performing as a soloist. Several 
new works are to be performed for the first 
time in England, and the miscellaneous pro- 
gramme on the first night was thoroughly well 
chosen. Such works as Halvorsen’s “ March 
of the Bayards,” and Tschaikowsky’s Overture 
“1812” are in little danger of being overdone. 
Among the principal: artists engaged are 
Madame Fanny Moody, Madame Belle Cole, 
Mr. Lloyd Chandos, Mr. Charles Manners, and 
Wolodia Roujitzky, the new young pianist. 

ns x 
* 

“‘ Now that the performances of Signor Leandro 
Campanari’s admirable Milan orchestra at the 
Imperial Institute avé over, the authorities of this 
unfortunate place have bestivred themselves to put forth 
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a portrait of the popular conductor, together with a 
list of the vépertotve of the band. The following 
are the names of the English composers whose 
music has formed a place in the programmes : 
—H. Bedford, Sterndale Bennett, Herbert 
Bunning, Cowen, German, Arthur Hervey, 
Sir G. Macfarren, Sir A. Mackenzie, Dr. C. 
D. Maclean, Mr. Speer, Professor Stanford, 
Sullivan, and Coleridge Taylor. It will be 
seen from this list that Signor Campanari has 
not overlooked the claims of English writers to 
be heard at concerts in England; we owe him 
thanks for this, and for his promise to play this 
music in Italy and America, or wherever the 
band he so ably directs is engaged to perform.” 
—Musical News, August 13. 

*  * 


Tue italicised portion of the above quotation 
would go to prove that we are not alone in 
regarding the Imperial Institute with consider- 
able distrust. “This unfortunate place” 
seems given over to blundering and mis- 
management. Any musical association except 
a Government one would have taken care to 
promulgate its prospectus before hand, and not 
when the concerts were all over. To act as 
the authorities of the Institute have acted is, 
as it were, to canter over the course after the 
race has been decided ; or in Stock Exchange 
parlance to “ job backwards.” 


* * 


Master Victor G. Rivers, pupil of Mr. A. 
W. Moss, L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., has attained 
the A.R.C.O. diploma at the early age of 
fifteen. We cordially congratulate him. 


‘* To the Editor of the Datly Telegraph. Sir,— 
Should wives work ?—Certainly ; if necessary. 
Partners or Lovers ?—Both ; if possible. 

‘* GEORGE GROSSMITH.” 
Pl 


Tue above is the laconic utterance of the 
popular entertainer in response to the question 
now agitating the D.T., ‘Should wives work ?”’ 
Except for the purpose of filling the columns 
of our contemporary it is not easy to imagine 
what more remains to be said. 


Mr. ArTHUR CHAPPELL makes the following 
portentous announcement to the habitués of the 
Popular Concerts : “‘ The Director much regrets 
that in anticipation of the forty-first season of 
these concerts, he has to announce a consider- 
able change in the arrangements for the 
Monday evening series. It would be of little 
avail to discuss the circumstances, sufficiently 
well known (?), which have made this step 
necessary. Enough that they are, at any rate 
for the present, imperative.” The change 
referred to is the complete suppression of the 
Monday Popular Concerts until the arrival of 
Dr. Joachim in the middle of next February. 
There will be, however, one special concert on 








services have been long ago secured for that 
date, will be the star. 
* 

Now the Saturday Popular Concerts have 
never waned in public esteem. They are as 
crowded as ever, and the not unfamiliar 
spectacle is presented of a parent institution 
strangled by its offspring. The Saturday 
‘* Pops ” were inaugurated in March, 1865, in 
order to attract business men, young ladies, 
and others who, living out of London, did not 
find it convenient to come in the evening. 
But conditions have materially changed since 
then. The Queen’s Hall has been built; 
increased education, coupled with greater 
facilities and opportunities, has created a 
demand for orchestral concerts of which the 
former votaries of “chamber music’ were 
among the first to avail themselves. Except- 
ing a very limited number of enthusiasts who 
prefer the sombre dissipation of the string 
quartet to the voluptuous colouring of orches- 
tral works, there is actually no audience save 
one attending for educational purposes for a 
‘Monday Pop.” The “ Saturday Pops” still 
survive, but we believe that even their days 
are numbered. People cannot go on hearing 
Haydn and Mozart quartets for ever. And if 
they want chamber music—apart from educa- 
tional purposes—they have many other concerts 
(The British Chamber Concerts inter alia) to fall 
back upon, at which, at any rate, they can 
hear something that they have not heard more 
than forty times before. 


* 

Tue generation which loved, or affected to 
love, ‘‘ Monday Pops”’ is fast dying out, if it 
is not already dead. The artists most promi- 
nently associated with them have either retired 
or expired. Charles Hallé, Clara Schumann, 
Piatti, Ries, Straus, Sainton, are no longer 
available. Lady Hallé is still to the front, and 
will open the season on October 29. Although 
Mr. Chappell says that ‘‘ it would be of little 
avail to discuss the circumstances which have 
made this step (the abolition of the evening 
concerts for this year) necessary,” we may he 
allowed to observe that, had Mr. Chappell 
deemed it advisable to occasionally substitute 
for the last-named lady violinist, some of the 
more modern performers of pronounced and 
recognised ability, his praiseworthy endeavours 
to popularise classical chamber music might 
very possibly have met with a more generous 
response. We cannot see why Lady Hallé 
should be allowed to “hold the fort’’ against 
all comers in the way she is. Great artists 
like Madame Beatrice Langley—as to whose 
extraordinary talent nobody who has the 
faintest qualification to judge of violin-playing 
has the smallest doubt—ought not to have been 
persistently passedover. It is onething toloyally 
support a valuable and tried player, and quite 
another to insist upon her taking the field year 
ear to the exclusion of everybody else. 









November 28, when M. Paderewski, Host 
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SENTIMENT is a splendid thing in its way, 
but musical art is not necessarily served by it. 
The duty of the manager of an institution 
like the “ Pops” is to offer the best talent 
available, and to march with the times. Has 
Mr. Chappell always done this, or has he kept 
his concerts too much in an old-fashioned 
groove which has ceased toattract? Our very 
strong opinion is that he has not. 

* 


ok 

_ Mr. Rosert Newman, of the Queen’s Hall, 
is organising a new musical attraction for 
Londoners on Sundays. This will take the 
form of an evening series of oratorio perform- 
ances on an imposing scale with a band and 
chorus of about 400. Mr. Henry J. Wood will 
conduct, the Queen’s Hall Choir will take part 
in the proceedings, and there are to be at least 
20 performances. These, which will be held 
in the coming winter, are not to interfere with 
the Sunday Afternoon Symphony Concerts, 
which will, as heretofore, be conducted by Mr. 
Wood. This energetic gentleman will thus 
find Sunday scarcely a day of rest for himself, 
though his devotion to music on that day will 
be an incalculable benefit and consolation to 
hundreds of his fellow-men after a week of 
labour. 

aK * * 

It is pleasant to be able to add, on the 
authority of The London Musical Courier, that 
‘“‘the programmes of the proposed series will 
be marked by a departure from the limited 
number of works on which for so many years 
the changes have been rung. Some oratorios 
and cantatas composed for the various musical 
festivals will in all probability be heard at 
Queen’s Hall, and this should prove an 
incentive to our younger composers to show 
what they can do in the direction of oratorio.” 

* a 
* 

Writinc in the September number of 
Physical Culture, a magazine edited by Sandow, 
M. Paderewski says :— 

“It is highly desirable that he who strives 
to attain the highest excellence as a performer 
on the pianoforte should have well-developed 
muscles, a sound nervous system, and, in fact, 
be in as good general health as possible. It 
might be thought that practice on the pianoforte 
in itself would bring about the necessary 
increase in muscular power and endurance. 
This, however, is not altogether the case, as, 
though undoubtedly playing does in some cases 
develop muscles by constant use, in other cases 
it has a distinctly deteriorative effect owing to 
the muscles being kept cramped and unused. 
The chief muscles actually used are those of 
the hand, the fore-arm, neck, small of the 
back, and the shoulders. The latter only 
come into play in striking heavy chords for 
which the hands and arms are considerably 
taised from the keys; in light playing the 
work is chiefly done from the wrists, and, of 





course, the fore-arm muscles which raise and 
lower the fingers. 

“It is not so much that greater strength of 
muscle will give greater power for the piano- 
forte, but rather that the fact of the muscles 
being in good condition will help the player to 
express his artistic talent without so much 
effort. To play for a great length of time is 
often very painful and distressing. The strain 
on the neck and shoulders—on the trapezius 
and deltoid muscles which govern the move- 
ments of the shoulders and arms—becomes ‘at 
times almost unbearable, and you cannot 
expect a player to lose himself in his art, and 
to throw all his powers and feelings into his 
work, when every movement of his hands is 
provocative of discomfort, if not actual pain. 
Sometimes, indeed, a great amount of playing 
brings on a special form of complaint known 
as ‘pianist’s cramp,’ which may so affect 
the muscles and nerves that the unfortunate 
artist, thus afflicted, finds his occupation 


gone.” 
*  * 


M. PapErewsk! has now completed an opera 
upon which he has been engaged for several 
years. The title or subject is not yet divulged. 
We are requested to deny an absurd ‘‘rumour ”’ 
—which, however, never reached us—to the 
effect that the eminent pianist had lost two of 
his fingers! He has done nothing of the 
kind. 

* 

‘‘ THe Sorcerer,” by Gilbert and Sullivan, 
will be revived at the Savoy Theatre at the 
conclusion of the run of ‘‘ The Gondoliers.’’ It 
is twenty-one years since ‘“‘ The Sorcerer ” was 
produced under the management of Mr. R. 
D'Oyly Carte at the Opera Comique. It was 
in this piece that Mr. George Grossmith came 
into prominence as the creator of the part of 
John Wellington Wells who “travelled in 
horrors and spells." Since that date he has 
been associated with every Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera yet given, though his place has latterly 
been taken at the Savoy by Mr. Walter 
Passmore, Mrs. Howard Paul, and Mr. Rutland 
Barrington, were both in the original cast. 
The revival will be one of unusual interest, as, 
though the earliest of the Gilbert-Sullivan 
series—except “ Trial by Jury,” which was only 
a one-act piece—‘ The Sorcerer "’ has hitherto 
not been reverted to by the management, 
probably because it by no means achieved the 
pronounced success of “*H.M.S. Pianofore,” 
or several of its successors. 

* 

Tue run of La Poupée at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, which ends on September 10, 
is very nearly a ‘“‘ record” for a comic opera, 
it having been played for close on six hundred 
nights. It will-be promptly followed up by a 
new opera (to be produced on September 15) 
written by Maurice Ordonneau and Francis 
Richardson, and composed by Justin Clerice, 
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WE regret to record the death of Mr. Thomas 
Harper at the advanced age of eighty-two. 
Mr. Harper’s nameis familiar to most musicians 
as the most prominent performer on the trumpet 
of his day. He was present at the Coronation 
of the Queen in Westminster Abbey, and 
acted as trumpeter on numerous State occa- 
sions. He was appointed Sergeant-Trumpeter 
in Her Majesty’s Household in 1884, and 
received the Jubilee Medal last year. 


>» * 
K 


Ir appears that a movement is on foot in 
the University of Oxford to render it com- 
pulsory in future for candidates for 'Varsity 
honours not only to take the ordinary B.A. 
degree, but also to veside before proceeding to 
the Mus.B. The first condition is sufficiently 
onerous, when it is remembered that the course 
of study of general and special subjects 
involved in taking the B.A. might and would 
often seriously interfere with the prospects 
of young musicians desirous of entering the 
profession. Indeed the absurdity of the 
thing may be aptly illustrated by putting 
a case which at present has not arisen. It 
would be as ridiculous to insist that all 
A.R.A.’s and R.A.’s should be compelled 
to take University Degrees, whereas we know 
that many great painters would scarcely be in 
the position to matriculate. Besides, the 
question of money comes in, and it seems 
strange that a man of ordinary general educa- 
tion and exceptional musical attainments 
should be compelled to pay for the assimijation 
—probably by the “‘ cramming ”’ system—of a 
mass of ill-digested information which he will 
quickly forget, which is unlikely to avail him 
much if remembered, and which he can only 
acquire by neglecting his life work. 

* * 


But when it comes to vesidence, the injustice 
is flagrant. As a well-informed contemporary 
observes: ‘It is hard to see who will benefit 
by such a change, unless it be a few wealthy 
dabblers in music who will thus find them- 
selves in almost exclusive possession of the 
field. When Oxford can offer the advantages 
of the Royal Academy and Royal College of 
Music, etc., coupled with opportunities of 
hearing the best music performed which a 
London student possesses, it will be time 
enough for us to support the proposal to make 
residence necessary.” 

m iow 


In a letter to The Times, Lord Dysart makes 
an alternative suggestion for a “ National 
Opera.” As he very properly points out any 
‘* Government affair’’ would necessarily lead 
to favouritism and jobbery—with the Imperial 
Institute before his eyes who would doubt 
this ?—and he proposes that those who are 
more interested in music than in the occupants 
of their neighbours’ boxes should “ unite 
to endow a National Opera where nothing 





but the very best works, irrespective of nation- 
ality, should be performed in the best possible 
manner in the English language.” Lord 
Dysart deprecates the idea of a government 
subsidy out of the rates, and says that those 
who voluntarily contribute their money should 
be made clearly to understand that they will 
get no return in the shape of dividends, If 
his suggestion were adopted, he ventures to 
think, it would do far more to ‘‘ educate the 
public out of mediocrity and vulgarity” than 
the performances of ‘‘ School Board red tape.” 


“4 * 
Kk 


Mr. Scuuttz Curtius recommends the - 


erection of a Wagner Memorial Theatre on 
Richmond Hill. Why not Aldershot or 
Salisbury Plain, while he is about it? 
ere 
* 

Dr. C. Rutus, of Darmstadt, has “ dis- 
covered” that there are. persons who when 
listening to music, especially symphonic music, 
see with their minds’ eyes “ definite images” 
which reproduce those which the composer 
was thinking of at the time of writing. This 
discovery” is bolstered up by the citation of 
instances in which some gentlemen vaguely 
alluded to as A and B both opined that 
Wagner’s overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man ” dealt largely with the sea, and that the 
scene at the brook in Beethoven’s “ Pastoral 
Symphony” conveyed something not altogether 
unconnected with streams! We are assured 
that neither of these subjects. had any previous 
acquaintance with the music, in which case they 
must have been very extraordinary people. But 
their testimony would not convince us even 
though the Storm Scene from the ‘ Pastoral 
Symphony” had conjured up a suggestion of 
rain and thunder in their wonderfully active 
and thought-reading brains. We know that 
all music, even so-called programme-music if 
the programme be withheld, furnishes different 
ideas to different people ; for instance, what is 
described by many persons as “ The Bees’ 
Wedding” is merely a ‘‘ Song without Words” 
of Mendelssohn, which he himself entitled 
‘‘ Spring Song.”” Of course Bees may marry 
in Spring for all we know, but one might just 
as well associate the east wind or onions with 
that trying season. The concrete cannot be 
read into the abstractions of real music, any 
more than into a picture by one of the 
‘‘ impressionist ” school ! 


REMINISCENCES OF RUBINSTEIN. 


I was staying in Dresden the year before 
Rubinstein’s death, when he was practically 
living there, and my recollections of him are 
very keen. He was a well-known and unmis- 
takeable figure about the streets of Dresden, 
with his rather shambling gait and shock 
of iron-grey hair. My sister and I were 
studying music, and living at a German 
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pension, among a very musical set of foreigners, 
who were all either working hard themselves 
or were in some way connected with the musical 
world. Thus it was not likely that we let any 
opportunity slip of hearing every available 
concert and opera, and at all the latter 
Rubinstein might be seen in a prominent seat 
in the front row. 

We generally made up a party and went to 
standing-places which overlooked the concert- 
room, and from there we had a splendid 
view of audience and performers. 

Many well-known figures might be seen on 
any special occasion: Hermann Scholtz, the 
Chopin player, with his sad artistic face; Herr 
Bauerkeller, the first ’cello in the ‘‘ Kapelle” ; 
Fraulein Malten, on one of her off-nights from 
the opera house; or Herr Petri, the great 
violin master. Among all that critical and 
interested audience none could be seen more 
so than Anton Rubinstein himself. 

I shall never forget how excited the dear 
old man became at a concert given by Lilli 
Lehmann, the some-time opera singer. She 
was in grand voice, and was singing superbly 
and looking dramatically lovely as usual in 
black velvet and diamonds. The whole 
audience went wild over her, and the great 
pianist joined heartily in the applause, even 
following her off the platform to congratulate 
her in person, 

At that time Rubinstein had quite given up 
playing in public, and gave no more pianoforte 
recitals in Dresden, but I was lucky enough to 
hear him under rather peculiar circumstances. 
He was conducting his ninth and last Sym- 
phony at one of the six great Symphony 
concerts in the opera house, and it had never 
before been heard in Dresden. 

As usual we were in Stehpldtze among the 
most critical and attentive part of the whole of 
that vast audience, the opera house being 
absolutely crammed. The Symphony is a 
great composition, though too much spun out, 
but that evening the musical criticism of the 
audience was more or less in abeyance, for 
Rubinstein, the Dresden favourite, was con- 
ducting. To understand this, one must 
remember that the great musician was adored 
in Dresden, and the mere fact of his being seen 
in public was enough to rouse the audience to 
the wildest pitch of enthusiasm. As a rule the 
Germans are a stolid people, and not given to 
much applause, but after that Symphony, the 
whole assembly rose to their feet as one man, 
and shouted at him, the orchestra included. 
Nothing would satisfy them but a tune from 
the Master’s own hand, and so after some 
persuasion he was led on, and played with 
wonderful dash and fire two lovely short pieces 
of his own, amidst a silence so profound that 
one might have heard a pin drop. Then there 
was another burst of applause which threatened 
to bring down the house, and the old man 
seemed quite moved. 





Another night, his opera of 20 years before, 
‘Die Kinder der MHaide,” was produced 
at Dresden for the first time, Rubinstein 
conducting it himself. 

As a conductor, I believe that he was more 
than vague, and Herr Bauerkeller used to tell 
us that though they all loved him personally, 
the “ kapelle”” rather dreaded Rubinstein with 
the baton, than otherwise, as he never by any 
chance gave the sign for the different instru- 
ments to come in, and was also much too blind 
to see a score at all. 

Rubinstein always lcoked much older 
than he was on account of his blindness and 
stooping gait. I was one day hurrying along 
to a music lesson, at Herr Scholtz’s house, 
through the Markt - platz, and ran_ into 
Rubinstein’s arms! The dear old man was 
trotting along as usual with his head down and 
had not seen me! However, we both apologized 
profusely, and continued on our different ways. 

The next winter I met Rubinstein’s brother- 
in-law on the Riviera, a nice old Russian 
captain, who told me many stories of the 
pianist, and of the many hours he used to 
sit while Rubinstein was composing or playing, 
listening to him. 

At his death we lost the last of that splendid 
race of pianists beginning with Chopin and 
ending with Liszt, and now there are none 
living to compare with them in any way. 


M. T. 





MORALS FOR MUSICIANS. 





No. 19. Voices oF THE NIGHT. 

THERE was once a lady whose chronic state 
of nervous prostration gave her friends the 
utmost concern. In vain had she visited 
English and foreign Spas; in vain had she 
swallowed gallons of nauseous if medicinal 
waters. Nothing could induce her to sleep at 
night, not even the conversation of her husband, 
a Professor of Music. But the latter, who was 
also a man of refined instincts, resolved to 
leave no stone unturned in the endeavour to 
combat her malady. Unknown to his wife he 
one night collected beneath her window a 
small company of amateurs, who performed 
Schumann’s “ Schlummerlied”’ with wondrous 
skill. But before the piece had been half 
completed, the lady fell into a paroxysm of 
hysterics, and her eyes rolled so fearfully that 
the husband thought well to dismiss the 
band. 

On the following i ag the Salvation Army 
gave an open-air séance in the immediate vicinity 
of the invalid’s abode. On this occasion the 
patient went from one fit into another, and her 
case became so desperate that she would 
probably have died, had not the Professor 
promptly perforated the big drum with a 
red-hot poker and brained the drummer with 
his own drum-stick. 
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At last silence reigned, and the afflicted lady 
seemed really somnolent. The Professor sighed 
his relief, and was about to seek a well-earned 
repose, when a fiendish cacophony reached his 
ears. It appeared that a cat was serenading 
his lady-love upon the adjacent tiles. 

“This is too much!” quoth the devoted 
husband and, shouldering a revolver, he began 
to struggle with the bolts upon the front 
door. But a weak voice from the first floor 
called him back. 

“Do not disturb the musician,” it said 
faintly; “he is playing the Charfreitagsmusik 
from Brahms’s What’s-its-name. Under the 
influence I was just dropping off to sleep when 
you rattled the door chain.” 

Next day both the lady and her spouse 
awoke much refreshed, and the Professor’s first 
care was to lay in a stock of Valerian. 


MorAL. 
A fellow feline makes us wondrous kind. 


GUILD OF CHURCH MUSICIANS. 


RE-ORGANIZATION FunD. 
£s 4. 
Previously acknowledged ... 32 0 IO 
Mr. G. H. Sharp, A.V.C.M. o 2 6 


The Warden would be very pleased to hear 
from any member willing to give an Organ 


Recital in aid of the re-organization or general 
fund. 


Tue * Lute.” 


New Annual Subscriber, Mr. G. H. Sharp, 
A.V.C.M. 
—s \ 
Cuorrs in UNION. 
(Revised Rules.) 

Any Church of England choir may become 
enrolled in union with the Guild, subject to 
the approval of the Council. Application 
should be made to the Warden on the special 
forms provided for this purpose. The fee for 
perpetual enrolment is two guineas. 

Choirs in union use the (copyright) constitu- 
tion, rules, &c., provided by the Guild, twelve 
copies being supplied free on the enrolment of 
a choir, extra copies threepence each. If 
necessary, choirs in union may make special 
rules to suit their local requirements; such 
rules should be first submitted to the Council. 

Enrolled choirs are entitled to wear the 
badge of the Guild ; to obtain the loan of the 
Guild banner on special occasions; to ask 
free advice un any musical matter, or on any 
point of discipline ; to obtain free admission 
to Guild lectures and meetings, through the 
Warden of the choir ; to enter for the examina- 
tions and competitions offered by the Guild to 
choristers. 

Choristers’ examinations are conducted by 
the Guild. Candidates who satisfy the exam- 





iners according to the current syllabus of 
requirements are awarded certificates free of 
further charge. 

Certificates testifying to regularity and 
conduct at services and practices for the course 
of a year, and signed by the President and 
Warden of the Guild, are awarded to members 
of enrolled choirs upon the recommendation of 
the priest-in-charge, such certificates havin 
no reference to musical efficiency. At the end 
of each succeeding twelvemonth the certificates 
may be endorsed by the priest-in-charge. 

The Warden and musical director of choirs 
in union should endeavour to attend the annual 
conference of the Guild. 

A list of enrolled choirs is published in the 
Guild Calendar. 


LECTURE. 


‘« The Organists of Westminster,” October 6, 
at 3 p.m., by Dr. J. M. Bentley, Mus. Doc. 
Cantab., F.R.A.M., F.G.C.M. Admission free 
to members and their friends. An early appli- 
cation for tickets should be made. 


EXAMINATION ARRANGEMENTS FOR DIPLOMAS 
A.G.C.M. ano F.G.C.M. 


December 1, 1898.—Birmingham. 

December 5, 1898.—Liverpool. 

December 7, 1898, to January, 1899.— 
Conference, London. 

December 19 and 20, 1898.—Manchester. 

In case of failure, Candidates may sit again 
on payment of half-fee, when they will be 
examined only in those subjects in which they 
were found below the standard. 

Law V. That Graduates in Music presenting 
themselves for the Guild Diplomas, beexempted 
from those subjects in which they have already 
shown proficiency. 

The “Mendelssohn” prize of the value of 
two guineas is awarded at these examinations 
to the Candidate obtaining the highest number 
of marks in the Organists’ Section. 


Past EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


The new Calendar contains a complete set 
of examination papers, including the organ- 
playing tests. Price 1s. 2d., from the Warden, 
Dr. Lewis, Silvermead, Twickenham, S.W. 


LiceNsED DiocEsAN READER. 

Mr. G. F. Burr, M.S.A., F.G.C.M., 
L.Mus.V.C.M., has lately been admitted by 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester as a Licensed 
Diocesan Reader. Mr. Burr, who is a large 
landowner, is also churchwarden of his parish, 
and takes a very active part in Diocesan work. 
It is not often that a country squire is to be 
found as much at home in the pulpit as at the 
lectern or organ. 
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of DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES, &c. 
of 
*,* Correspondents are implored to write distinctly, 
id pon 9 proper names, and on one side of the paper 
se only. 
nd BraDForD.—The first concert of the Festival 
TS Choral Society will be given on November 25, 
of when Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,” with Miss Ellen 
n Jackson, Mr. Lloyd Chandos, and Mr. Watkin 
n Mills,willbe given. The eveningof December 14 
tes is to be devoted to ‘The Messiah,” with 
Madame Bertha Rossow, Miss Clara Butt, 
irs Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Charles Santley. 
ual The third concert, in March, will consist of 
Wagner Selections, with Mr. Andrew Black as 
the a principal soloist.— Performances of *‘ Elijah,” 
“The Messiah,” and Sullivan's “*Te Deum” are 
announced by the Bradford Old Choral Society. 
ie HuppERSFIELD.—The Subscription Concerts 
tes here begin on September 27. Six Ballad 
honk Concerts will be given, with a prominent solo 
alk pianist and _ violinist on each occasion.. 
P Paderewski gives a recital on November 8, and 
the Hallé orchestra is engaged for December 13. 
As a species of “Comic relief’? Mr. George 
aaa Grossmith and Mr. G. H. Snazelle (the 
humorous reciter who was at one time a dis- 
tinguished member of the Carl Rosa Company) 
have each been booked for an evening. 
oi 
st Gopatminc.—At the Charterhouse on July 31 
' Mr. G. H. Robinson, Mus.B. Cantab., gave a 
vale concert in the large hall. There was a large 
r bb audience. The Misses Salter sang several 
the duets, including “Quis est homo” from 
y “Stabat Mater” (Rossini), and solos in a most 
tin agreeable manner. The performances by Mr. 
. z § Hans Dressel on the violoncello, and by Mr. G. 
iP r H. Robinson on the pianoforte, were thoroughly 
eacy appreciated. 
* * 
ue of . ; 
tions Dusiin. — Under the auspices of the 
mber Liquidator and a Committee of Shareholders 
the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company opened 
at the Gaiety Theatre, here, on August 22. 
* x 
GLoucesTeR. — The Musical Festival will 
te set take place on September 13, 14, 15, and 16. 
yrgan- “Elijah” will be given on the Tuesday 
arden, morning ; Dvorak's ** Stabat Mater” and the 
W. first part of the ‘‘ Creation” in the evening. 
The performance on Wednesday morning will 
include Verdi’s new ‘‘Stabat Mater” and 
Te Deum, also Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of 
C.M., § Praise.” Rosalind Ellicott’s Choral Ballad, 
ted by “ Henry of Navarre,’’ and Coleridge Taylor's 
cense new orchestral “ Ballade” will be performed 
large § for the first time on Wednesday evening, when 
parish, § Sir A. Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend” will also 
work. § be given. On Thursday morning Sir H. Parry's 
to be | ew work, ‘‘A Song of Darkness and Light,” 
at the § Will be conducted by the composer, and the 





programme will include Beethoven's ‘“‘ Eroica ” 











Symphony, two movements of Dr. Stanford’s 
Symphony No. 5, and Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio. The evening concert will commence 
with Basil Harwood’s ‘‘ Inclina Domine,” given 
for the first time, and will include Mozart's 
Symphony in G Minor, and a selection from 
** Judas Maccabeeus.” ‘ The Messiah ” will be 
performed on the Friday. 

% 3s 


Giascow.—The prospectus of the new 
‘Choral and Orchestral Union of Glasgow”’ 
is not yet out, but it is understood that there 
will be at least twelve concerts, besides the usual 
Saturday popular ones. Several influential 
gentlemen have joined the committee of 
management, and a ladies’ committee has 
been formed. Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne have consented to become 
patrons, and will grace the first concert with 
their presence. Altogether the outlook for the 
season is much brighter than it has been for 
some time past. The new orchestral conductor 
is to be Herr Wilhelm Bruch, from Strasbourg, 
who comes with good recommendations from 
Dr. Richter and Humperdinck. The choral con- 
ductor will as formerly be Mr. Joseph Bradley. 

CaR.tsBAD.--In September, 1896, Brahms 
visited Carlsbad under medical advice. The 
Musical Society of that resort has been instru- 
mental in causing a commemoration tablet to 
be affixed to the house in which he resided. 

* * 
Kk 


Mizan.—La Scala will re-open on Sept. 26. 
Among novelties promised is the production of 
Mascagni’s new Japanese opera “ Iris.” 


* 

Ber.tin.—The Committee of the Wagner 
Memorial has virtually decided that his 
statue shall be erected on the Liitzow-Platz.— 
Herr Kienzl, composer of the dreary ‘‘ Der 
Evangelimann,” has wrought a new opera 
entitled ‘* Don Quixote,” which the authorities 
of the Berlin Opera House have actually been 
prevailed upon toaccept. It will be produced 
in October, but the subject seems singularly 
unsuitable for treatment by a gentleman who 
is apparently quite devoid of any sense of the 
ridiculous.—An unpublished opera by Lortzing 
has recently been discovered. It is called 
“ Regina,” and will be given here during the 


winter. 
4 * 


BouLoGNE-surR-Mer.—In the week ending 
August 20 there were some excellent operatic 
and dramatic performances at the Casino here. 
“ La Fille de Madame Angot” and ‘‘ Roméoet 
Juliette” were both given with wonderful 
completeness, but curiously enough even the 
‘‘popular prices” did not attract a by any 
means overwhelming audience into the pretty 
and very cool theatre. ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette,” 
with M. Isonard as the hero, M. Artus as 
Frére Laurent, and M. Servais as Tybalt 
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could hardly have been better rendered in its 
essential points, and the comparatively small 
dimensions of the house caused many subtle 
beauties of instrumentation (which are apt to 


be overlooked in the vastness of Covent. 


Garden) to be appreciated. Under such 
conditions the slightest mistakes would be all 
the more remarkable, but of these there were 
few or none, and the fine band was evidently 
completely at home in the music of the grand 
composer. Mme. Cholain made a serviceable 
if somewhat unduly mature Juliette. The 
principal dramatic attraction of the week was 
** Cyrano de Bergerac,” played on August 19 
and 20 by Coquelin and his company. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


“Ir is pleasant to find that such a sound 
judge as Mr. Percy Reeve, himself an accom- 
plished critic as well as a clever musician, was 
one of the first to discover Miss Ruth Vincent’s 
genius—for genius it is and that of the highest 
order. In the bright little publication Tue 
Lute (here follows a lengthy quotation from our 
biographical notice in the Fuly number) Mr. Percy 
Reeve never made a truer prediction, never 
more thoroughly justified himself as a prescient 
leader of metropolitan musical opinion. And 
he has done it with fine enthusiasm. The 
critic is none the less a consummate master 
of his craft because he puts heart into his 
appraisement.”’—T he Sporting Life, July 20, 1898. 

“THe Lute goes into raptures over Miss 
Ruth Vincent, whose‘ picturesque and enchant- 
ing impersonation’ of Laine in ‘ The Beauty 
Stone’ is, it seems, ‘the talk of London.’ Is 
London lacking in serious subjects or serious 
people? Here is how Tue Lute 
man enthuses (sic). (Here follow the last four- 
teen lines of our Fuly biography.) How is that 
for high? A great author says that when you 
think you have written a specially fine passage 
you had better cut it out. It is clear that if 
Tue Lute man were to adopt the advice he 
would be left totally bankrupt. There is an 
ill-natured paragraph on Mr. Sims Reeves, in 
which the following is dragged in without the 
slightest connection with the context, as if the 
writer were determined to have his fling come 
what might: ‘ Mr. S. Reeves cannot complain 
of not having been married, if that is any 
advantage.’ This is about as silly as if some- 
one had refused to rescue Shelley from drown- 
ing because the poet had forsaken his wife. 
Moreover, if my contemporary had been 
possessed of a grain of humour, it would have 
recognised that the man who has been the 
husband of more than one wife may really stand 
in need of the world’s help and pity.”—Non- 
conformist Musical Fournal, August, 1898. 


[** Is London lacking in'serious subjects or 


serious people?” Not so long as The Noncon- 
formist Musical Fournal is published. 


mest ‘SB 


“‘ How is that for high?’ The Sporting Life 
above quoted furnishes one answer. 

“When you think you have written a 
specially fine passage you had better cut it 
out.” We never thought we had written a 
finer passage than usual. But if, as it would 
seem, our Nonconformist friend thinks we 
have, by all means let him cut it out—and 
paste it in his scrap book. 

The addition of the words if that is any 
advantage would rather point to our recognition 
of the fact that the man who has been husband 
of more than one wife may really stand in need 
of the world’s help and pity. Weare, however, 
content to leave our readers to decide whether 
or not we are possessed of a grain of humour. 
Though, of course, we cannot lay claim to 
anything like polished wit. This and high- 
class music have their home, proverbially, in 
the Ebenezer.—Epb. Tue Lute.] 





THE LUTE “MISSING WORD” 
COMPETITION. 


No one has been successful in supplying the 
missing word in the August competition. 
Both Miss Gertrude Baylis, of 22, Gloucester 
Street, London, S.W., and W. T. Wright, of 
Newark-on-Trent, went somewhat near the 
mark when they submitted the word ‘‘ignorant.” 
But that epithet, as applied to ‘the ordinary 
musical critic,” is too much in the nature of an 
obvious truism to have been selected by us. 
And we had thought of a word which while 
equally true was less obvious. The complete 
sentence should read : 

The ordinary musical critic is among the most 
contemptible of God’s creatures, 

In the above the word mot in italics is the 
missing word, and a consolation prize of 2s. 6d. 
is awarded to— 

M. G. WHITFIELD, F.G.C.M., 
Hoar Cross, Burton-on-Trent, 
for his suggestion of the word ‘ unreliable.” 

The Coupon for the September Competition 
will be found on the cover. 

Any man, woman or child may send up as 
many answers as he, she, or it please, but each 
attempt must be made on the current Coupon, 
which must be filled in with the name and 
full address of the sender, We should also be 
much obliged if all correspondents would 
devote two strokes of the pen to the definition 
of their proper style. For instance: ‘ Mrs.,” 
‘“ Miss,” “ Rev.,” &c., in order to avoid the 
possibility of a mistake—a thing which we 
should hate to make. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters connected with the literary department of this Fournal mus 
be addressed to the Epitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
‘ommunicati intended for insertion will receive no notice unless 
accompanied by the name and a dress of the sender. : 
The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he % 
unable to make use, unless stamps are enclosed. 
All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 





Advertisements should reach the Office of the PUBLISHERS, 44 
Great Marlborough Street, W., not later than the 20th in order #0 
insure insertion in the next month's issue, 
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“LET THE WICKED FORSAKE HIS WAY.’ 
Anthem. 








R.M.HARVEY. 





LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS,44,GT MARLBOROUGH ST,W. 
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